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■physical Tracts is quite accurate enough for all practical purposes, while nothing 
but the original, of course, would do for most technical purposes. Nothing 
in the text could easily compare for picturesqueness with the (actual) title- 
page of this edition, where it reads: "Regan Paul, French, Trubner & Co." 
(charitably corrected by the reviewer). 

The ' Introduction ' and ' Notes ' are of modest compass, and both are in 
good taste and fairly competent. They serve the purpose of the present pop- 
ular edition, and certainly they are all that could reasonably be expected from 
"modified extracts from a Master's thesis." But work of this editorial kind 
could have been done still better by a more practiced hand. For example, 
the editor says in the introduction: " The book seems to have attracted little 
or no attention even at the time of its publication. Had not Dr. Reid chanced 
upon it in the library at Glasgow, it might never have been known. Reid 
appreciated the value of the book, and in his ' Essays on the Intellectual 
Powers of Man,' published in 1785, gives it brief notice" (p. vii). And yet 
we read, a few pages further on: " In Germany, Collier met with recognition 
sooner than in his own country, through a full and able abstract of the 
'Clavis Universalis' made in the year 1 717. This was published in the sixth 
supplemental volume of the 'Acta Eruditorum' " (p. xi). Not only so, " But 
John Christopher Eschenbach, Professor of Philosophy in Rostock, was the 
first to make the full text of the 'Clavis' available for German scholars. . . . 
Eschenbach published this translation in 1756" (pp. xi, xii). Such inadver- 
tences do not, of course, indicate a corresponding confusion in the mind of the 
editor, but the general reader is likely to be puzzled, if not misled, by partly 
conflicting statements like these. 

Ernest Albee. 

Cornell University. 

Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology. By S. Schechter. New York, The 

Macmillan Company, 1909. — pp. xx, 384. 

The book, as the author tells us, is not a systematic theology of Judaism, or 
of Rabbinism. Indeed, the author himself suggests, and rightly so, that in 
so far as the Talmudic sages are concerned, no systematic and logically or 
metaphysically consistent theology is possible. The Rabbis were not phi- 
losophers in the narrow sense of the term, hence they neither sought for the 
universal, nor did they drive principles to their ultimate conclusions. They 
were men of life and of action, and the particular and the living was the object 
of their attention. The complexities and the inconsistencies of life are repro- 
duced in the complexities and inconsistencies of the " sea of the Talmud." 
True enough, philosophical, theosophical, and theological notions floating in 
the atmosphere of the time were breathed in and assimilated by some of the 
Rabbis, but the very act of assimilation in their case means that they absorbed 
detached notions rather than systems or universal principles with all their 
implications and ramifications. 

All this is plainly evident to any one who reads the Talmudic and Midrashic 
writings, however little of them he reads or however much. And Professor 
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Schechter did well in letting the Rabbis speak for themselves. We thus see 
that although the author groups his treatment of the " Aspects of Rabbinic 
Theology " under a few general heads, these heads are in the first place of 
the author's own making, and in the second place, within these groupings, it 
required the great erudition and skilful combination of a man like Schechter to 
make the several chapters units. And with all this these chapters have 
rather the aspect of an accumulation of more or less varying citations than 
of an argument advancing by a successive synthesis or analysis. 

The great value of this very valuable work is that it is written by a man 
who is a master of his subject, but not in the way in which an archaeologist 
may be master of his subject. Dr. Schechter has the peculiar advantage 
of knowing intimately, and not merely from study but from life, the subject 
with which he deals; his sympathy is not merely a literary attitude, but a 
deep-seated feeling; and he feels keenly the misrepresentations of other writers, 
whose sympathy is rather the other way. He is with all this so modern as 
to make his point of view and treatment valuable and appealing to the layman 
and the general reader, as well as the specialist and the theologian. 

The introductory chapter is especially valuable and interesting, orienting 
the reader in the author's point of view, as well as in his subject and his sources. 
The subject matter proper is grouped under seventeen heads treated in so 
many chapters, with the following titles: God and the World; God and Israel; 
Election of Israel; The Kingdom of God (Invisible); The Visible Kingdom 
(Universal) ; The Kingdom of God (National); The Law; The Law as Personi- 
fied in the Literature; The Torah in its Aspect of Law; The Joy of the Law; 
The Zachuth (merit) of the Fathers (Imputed Righteousness and Imputed Sin) ; 
The Law of Holiness and the Law of Goodness; Sin as Rebellion; The Evil 
Yezer (IX 1 ); The Source of Rebellion; Man's Victory by the Grace of God; 
Over the EvilYezer Created by God; Forgiveness and Reconciliation with God; 
Repentance; Means of Reconciliation. 

Among the doctrines upon which he chiefly lays stress, because generally 
misrepresented, are the Rabbinic conception of the Relation of God to the 
World. He proves by a host of citations that the current notion " of the tran- 
scendentalism of the Rabbinic God and his remoteness from man" is a myth. 
The homiletical as well as the devotional literature are full of evidence to the 
contrary. 

" Rabbinic legalism and formalism" is another formula of long standing, 
the truth of which Schechter combats, especially in the chapter on the " Joy 
of the Law." 

It is the only work in English treating of this subject in an authoritative and 
sympathetic manner, and it is to be hoped that the gifted author may be given 
the leisure soon to publish the " other aspects of Rabbinic Theology " which 
he promises. 

Isaac Husik. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



